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BOOK NOTES. 

In A Brief History of Panics and their Periodical Occurrence in the 
United States, by Clement Juglar, "Englished and edited" by 
DeCourcy N. Thorn (Putnams, 1893), the translator has taken a few 
chapters from the French original, which is of wider scope, and given 
a very free rendering, interspersed with his own sentiments. The 
value of the extract is not very apparent, for so far as the United 
States is concerned the story has been told repeatedly, and Mr. 
Juglar's very fragmentary account neither adds to our knowledge 
nor gives as clear a statement as is to be found in several other 
works. As a popular account of the evils of overtrading, the Brief 
History may serve its purpose, but to the student it will not be of 
much use. 

A former high official of the United States, Mr. W. L. Trenholm, 
modestly states that his work on The Peoples Money (Scribners, 1893) 
is meant not for the learned, or for those who are versed in economic 
literature, but for the large number of plain people who desire to get 
some practical ideas on the subject. The work is pleasantly and 
clearly written, and contains a good statement of some of the main 
principles of monetary science. But even the fact that the book is 
written for plain people does not excuse such statements as that 
John Law originated the idea that articles used as money must have 
a value in barter, or that the so-called GreshamJs law was first 
pointed out by Sir Thomas Gresham, or that utility is a physical 
relation and value an abstract relation. The author avoids the 
discussion of bimetallism for the curious reason that he desires to 
consider only " those principles which take their rise in the nature 
of things." 

In a convenient little volume entitled State Papers and Speeches on 
the Tariff, and published by Harvard University (Cambridge, 1892), 
Professor Taussig has collected some of the chief documents bear- 
ing on the free-trade discussions up to the middle of the century. 
The book contains such familiar and valuable papers as Hamilton's 
Report on Manufactures, Gallatin's Memorial, Walker's Report, 
and Clay's and Webster's speeches in 1824. This publication 
in the present form will be of no slight aid to students and 
teachers. 
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Mr. George Clare has shown that Goschen has not spoken the 
last word on foreign exchange, for in The A B C of the Foreign 
Exchanges (Macmillan, 1893) he has not only put together what is, 
on the whole, the best primer of the subject in existence, but he has 
supplemented in several important points the larger work of Goschen. 
Mr. Clare tells us that he gained his experience at first hand, and 
he writes primarily for the business man. The resulting necessity 
of clear statement and practical illustration makes the little work 
peculiarly valuable for the student as well. With its help many of 
the perplexing problems of every day occurrence in banking and 
commercial practice can be easily solved. So e. g. the problem of the 
silver exchanges with India, and the different meanings of " high " 
and " low " rates in different countries. 

Mr. Arthur Raffalovich continues his survey of the financial 
condition of the important commercial countries, begun in 1891, in 
Le Marche Financier en i8g2 (Paris, Guillaumin, 1893). A preface 
discusses the r61e of speculation in general, and gives an historical 
sketch of the legislation against futures. The body of the book 
takes up in turn the stock exchanges of Paris, London, Berlin, New 
York and Vienna, and the general condition in Italy and Russia. 
We also note a full and valuable account of the proceedings of the 
Brussels International Monetary Conference, to which the author 
was a delegate. An appendix deals with the projected French tax 
on stock-exchange operations. The notices in general are timely 
and convenient for reference. 

In December, 1892, as the result of a call issued by President 
Angell, the Michigan Political Science Association was formed at 
Lansing. Both at that meeting and at the second session, held in 
February at Ann Arbor, a number of papers were read, most of 
which have now been collected in the Publications of the Michigan 
Political Science Association, No. 1 (May, 1893). The volume con- 
tains two interesting essays by Judge T. M. Cooley, the one on 
" State Bank Issues in Michigan," the other on " Federal Taxation 
of State Bank Issues." There are also included an account of the 
organization and first two meetings of the association, the address 
of the president, Judge Cahill, and papers and discussions on the 
bank-note circulation, the Interstate Commerce Act, and the sug- 
gested election of United States senators by popular vote. 

Charles Frederick, Margrave of Baden, has always been famous in 
the annals of political economy as the only potentate who attempted 
to put into practice the Physiocratic theory of the single tax. His 
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interesting correspondence with the leader of that school has just 
been published in two volumes by the Baden Historical Commission, 
under the title : Carl Friedrichs von Baden Brieflicher Verkehr tnit 
Mirabeau und Dupont, edited and provided with a preface and 
introduction by Carl Knies (Heidelberg, Winter, 1892). The cor- 
respondence is entirely in French, and throws some light on several 
of the obscure points in the history of the Physiocratic movement. 
The preface and introduction by Professor Knies, the Nestor of the 
historical school in Germany, will be a welcome proof to his former 
students that his mind has not lost the acuteness of former years. 
The introduction gives a masterly sketch of the fiscal and economic 
conditions which led at once to Physiocracy and the French Revo- 
lution. Mirabeau and Charles Frederick are treated at some length, 
but Dupont has been so fully discussed in the recent work of Schelle 
(see Political Science Quarterly, IV, 176, March, 1889) as to 
render any further treatment unnecessary. 

The latest number of Elster's Staatswissenschaftliche Studien 
is a doctor's dissertation of Albert Hahl, Zur Geschichte der Volks- 
wirthschqftlichen Ideen in England gegen Ausgang des Mittelalters (Jena, 
Fischer, 1893), written under the guidance of Professor Schanz. 
The author has taken eleven essays, from the middle of the 15 th to 
the middle of the 16th century, and has classified their contents 
according to the various subjects of economic interest of the time. 
It cannot be said, however, that Dr. Hahl has really added much to 
our knowledge. We simply have in bare outline what Ochenchowski, 
Schanz, Cunningham (only the first edition of whose work the author 
seems to know) and Ashley have told us much more fully. The 
essay will nevertheless be interesting to students of the history of 
economic doctrine. 

Starting out with a bias in favor of government ownership of land, 
Mr. Harold Cox was led by further study to question its expediency. 
In Land Nationalization (London, Methuen & Co., 1892), one of the 
series on Social Questions of To-Day, he has attempted to discuss 
some of the arguments involved. The bulk of the work is a popular 
condensation of the history of land owning and land taxes in Eng- 
land. The author's original contributions to the general subject are 
three in number : a discussion of the incidence of local rates, which 
is not very penetrating, and which concludes with the demand for a 
local income tax ; an examination of Henry George's scheme, which 
is pronounced illogical as well as an aggravation of the evil ; and the 
suggestion that before proceeding in the direction of state purchase 
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of land, the existing system of individual ownership be improved to 
the uttermost, mainly through endowing the public with an extended 
right to use the land for purposes of recreation. 

In another volume in the same series, entitled A Shorter Work- 
ing Day, Messrs. R. A. Hadfield and H. de B. Gibbins have sought 
to supplement Webb & Cox's Eight-Hour Day by bringing the his- 
tory of the movement in England to the close of 1892. Mr. Hadfield 
is a large employer, who gives an account of some practical trials, but 
whose other remarks are nothing but a repetition of his colleague's 
views. A valuable chapter is inserted on the Australian experiments, 
taken in great part, with acknowledgments, from a German monograph 
of Dr. Stephan Bauer. Some of the inferences are not very valuable, 
as e. g. the statement (page 29) that the actual working day in the mid- 
dle ages could not have been more than eight or nine hours, because 
More, in his Utopia, puts the ideal working day at six hours! This 
is neither logic nor history. The authors, although enthusiastic, do 
not regard the eight-hour day as a panacea. To them it simply 
means an hour or two more leisure for the workman, — and that is 
enough. 

The Almanack de la Cooperation Francaise (1893), published by the 
Comiti de F Union Cooperative des Socieles Francaises de Consommation, 
is a multum inparvo for eooperators. The introductory matter and 
two of the biographies included in the book are by Professor Charles 
Gide, and eminent men are among the contributors. In place of the 
names of patron saints of an ordinary calendar there have been 
substituted those of " the twelve apostles of cooperation." Four of 
these are French, namely, Fourier, Buchez, Leclaire and Godin. 
Four are English — Owen, Maurice, Vansittart-Neale and Holyoke. 
Two, namely, Schultze-Delitszch and Raffeisen, are from Germany ; 
and from Belgium and Italy are selected Vigano and Caesar de 
Paepe. There will be little fault found with the selection. The 
Almanack contains a list, complete to the present date, of French 
cooperative societies, and a catalogue of societies of other countries. 
It traces the history of the chief experiments in France, and gives 
the more important general statistics of the cooperative movement. 

A number of suggestive discourses and essays, by Professor 
William Cunningham, have been collected in a slight volume bearing 
the title : The Path Towards Knowledge; Discourses on some Diffi- 
culties of the Day. Among the difficulties are those connected with 
the relations of marriage to the law of population, with socialism, 
with the ethics of money, charity, education, faith, etc. Of the 
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author's qualifications to deal wisely with the economic aspects of 
these questions, it is not necessary to remind the readers of this 
journal; and we need add only that he here deals with them avowedly 
"from the standpoint of one who has tried to make the Christian 
faith the guide of his own life, who has found that it helps him to 
see more clearly in many perplexities, and who therefore believes 
that it will prove a true guide to others if they will follow its leading." 

The standard of Sonnenschein's Social Science Series has not 
been elevated by the addition of H. M. Hyndman's Commercial 
Crises of the Nineteenth Century (1892). Where the work is not 
made up of extensive and very bad translations of uncredited 
excerpts from Wirth's Geschichte der Handelskrisen it presents a 
fragmentary description of the symptoms which have attended the 
chief commercial panics of the century. But even here the facts 
have been either tinged or distorted by the author's well-known 
socialistic views. After subjecting to a destructive criticism 
the various theories that have been advanced as explanations of 
crises, he concludes that such phenomena are inherent in the very 
existence of " the capitalist system of production ; " that they arise 
from " an antagonism between the social form of production and the 
individual form of appropriation of commodities." The solution 
which he suggests is nothing more nor less than socialism pure and 
simple, attempt to disguise it as he may by the terms " socialization," 
" social organization," " organized cooperation." 

Factory Act Legislation (London, Unwin, 1892) is a Cobden Club 
Essay by Victorine Jeans. It sketches briefly the history of 
the acts and shows how they have been vindicated both economically 
and socially. Neither production, wages nor profits have been 
reduced. The introduction of better methods and improved ma- 
chinery has been stimulated, while the laborer has gained shorter 
hours and better conditions of working. The book gives a qualified 
approval of the eight-hour day. 

Two important publications on the subject of "officialism" (cf. 
Political Science Quarterly, VIII, 58, March, 1893) have re- 
cently appeared. One is the Further Report of the Special Committee 
of the Council of the Incorporated Law Society on Officialism, the other 
the Report on Companies' Liquidation by the inspector-general of that 
department of the Board of Trade. The report on officialism is a 
review of the subject to date under four heads: (1) as to officialism 
generally; (2) as to the bankruptcy and winding-up department; (3) 
as to compulsory schemes of the land-registry office; (4) as to 
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the proposals for the establishment of a public-trustee department. 
The London Times, in commenting on the report, says: "Those who 
have described the Incorporated Law Society as the best organized 
and most intelligent trade union in the country, will point to this 
pamphlet as a fresh proof of its zeal for the interest of its members." 
The report of the inspector-general, on the other hand, presents 
the side of officialism so far as it concerns the winding-up of joint- 
stock companies. His figures are startling. During the year 754 
companies were wound up with a loss to stockholders of about 
,£20,000,000, and of the companies so wound up apparently the 
majority had not been in existence over three years. The inspector- 
general declares that of these companies there is scarcely one of 
which it could be said that the objects of the company were reason- 
able, that its promotion and management were honest, and that its 
failure was due chiefly to misfortune. 

In a huge volume of over a thousand pages, entitled The Story of 
our Post Office (Boston, A. M. Thayer & Co., 1893), Mr. Marshall 
Cushing has collected a prodigious amount of interesting matter 
connected with the organization and working of what he calls "our 
greatest government department." Every possible phase of the sub- 
ject receives full treatment. Although the popular character of the 
work is manifest in the numberless photographs and anecdotes, 
readers of a more serious vein will find it replete with valuable infor- 
mation. 

Every year sees the appearance of handsome, substantial books, 
with which no fault can be found except that they add nothing to 
our knowledge and are written with undue pomposity. They doubt- 
less serve a useful purpose; they appeal to that large body of pros- 
perous persons who regard books as furniture, and who like to be 
impressed by an author's long sentences and fine words. This is 
the public addressed by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt's ponderous volume 
on The Livery Companies of the City of London (London, Sonnen- 
schein; New York, Macmillan; 1892). Besides the coats of arms 
of the various companies, some lists of 17th century pamphlets and 
broadsides, and a few engravings of buildings and plate, there 
is hardly anything to be found in it which is not in the Report 
of the Livery Companies' Commission (1882), Herbert's Livery Com- 
panies, and a few other easily accessible authorities. The author 
is an antiquary, it appears} he certainly is not a historical scholar. 
His conception of past conditions is of the vaguest; his style is 
awkward and obscure; and he gives no references. It would be 
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useless with a work of this kind to enter into detailed criticisms 
which the " general reader," who is alone likely to look at the book, 
would not care for, and which the serious student would not want. 

M. Levasseur's La France et ses Colonies (Paris, Chas. Delagrave, 
1893) reaches completion with its third volume, devoted entirely to 
the colonies. The whole work is an exhaustive description of the 
physical geography and the economic and political institutions of 
France and its possessions, based on natural science, history and 
statistics. While for the most part an encyclopaedia of facts, the 
work contains some interesting generalisations as to the influence of 
soil, climate, topography, etc. upon the development of a nation. 
France is said to be the third colonial power in the world, its 
domain covering eight million square kilometers, with a population 
of seventy-three million persons. This includes, however, five and 
one-half million square kilometers where French influence is nulle and 
700,000 square kilometers where her influence is not firmly estab- 
lished. A copious index makes the book very valuable as a gazetteer. 

Del Patronato degli Emigranti in Italia e all' Estero (Rome, 1893), 
by Dr. Egisto Rossi, is a valuable pamphlet published by the Italian 
Geographical Society, giving an account of the laws and institutions 
for the regulation of emigration and immigration in the principal 
countries of the world. The object of the study was to devise means 
for regulating and protecting Italian emigration, which has lately 
become so important. The author is admirably qualified for his task 
by his previous work for the geographical society in this line and by 
his intimate acquaintance with the United States. The present 
essay contains a great variety of information useful to the student 
and might well be translated into English. On page 49 a slip of 
the pen ascribes 6,000,000 immigrants to the United States, 1820- 
1890, from " England." It should be " Great Britain." 

In this connection, the Arrivals of Alien Passengers and Immigrants 
in the United States from 1820 to 1892 (Washington, 1893), a part of 
the quarterly report of the bureau of statistics in the Treasury 
Department, series of 1892-93, deserves notice as an exceedingly 
convenient summary of the statistics for the United States. Besides 
the usual tables of immigration the report contains special statistics 
of the amount of money brought by immigrants, the number of pas- 
sengers departing from the United States, the distribution of the 
foreign born in the United States, immigration into other countries of 
America and Australasia, 1820-1892, and a reprint of our immigra- 
tion laws and regulations, including the act of March 3, 1893. 
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To the convenient Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich we have now to 
add the Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, published by the statistical 
bureau of the federal Department of the Interior at Berne. It ren- 
ders easily accessible the statistics of Switzerland. Equally welcome 
is second volume of the Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stadte, (Bres- 
lau, 1892), edited by Dr. Neepe, with the co-operation of Bockh, 
Hasse, Edelmann, Wiirzburger and others. It contains statistics of 
forty-three out of forty-seven German cities having over 50,000 
inhabitants each. The information is arranged under twenty-one 
heads, each of which was worked out by a competent official through 
special schedules sent to each city. Thus uniformity and complete- 
ness were secured to a very high degree. That such a method was 
possible speaks well for the efficiency of the municipal statistical 
bureaus and for the scientific zeal of their officers. 

President Andrews of Brown University has performed a good 
service for historical science in this country by publishing an excel- 
lent translation of J. G. Droysen's Grundriss der Hisiorik under the 
title, Outline of the Principles of History (Ginn & Co., 1893). The 
translation is made from the last German edition and includes, in 
addition to the Outline, the author's criticism of Buckle and his 
articles on " Nature and History " and " Art and Method." Pre- 
fixed to the translation is also a* biographical sketch of Droysen by 
Dr. Hermann Kriiger. The treatise itself was in form scarcely 
more than lecture notes. The translator has made it clearer and 
more readable by expansion and occasional paraphrase. Droysen's 
utterances are as profound and sometimes as obscure as those of 
his master, Hegel. But this little book contains as much true and 
inspiring philosophy as can anywhere be found packed into the 
same space. To its author, history is nothing less than the moral 
evolution of humanity ; in its material it is the record of that evolu- 
tion. Everything which concerns this development belongs within 
the domain of history. It is investigation by means of the discovery 
and criticism of the sources, whatever they may be, and by thought 
or interpretation. The last is the most important part of the process, 
and success in it makes the true historian. It depends in the largest 
sense on the moral endowments of the investigator, out of which 
arises his capacity to sympathize in and so to understand the experi- 
ences of other men and times. In the local and partial he must 
always be seeking the general. History in the true sense is 
universal. The historian must be filled with the idea of human 
progress. Though untiring in his search for truth, he should be 
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an uncompromising idealist. Those who look to Droysen for a 
defense of the notion that history is an exact science will be dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. Caleb William Loring was much shocked a few years ago by 
Henry Cabot Lodge's opinion that Hayne had the right of the argu- 
ment in his famous debate with Webster. Mr. Loring has accord- 
ingly published, under the title Nullification and Secession (Putnams, 
1893), an account of various facts in our history which he thinks 
show that Mr. Lodge was wrong. The book contains nothing that 
is new to students of the constitutional history of the United States. 
It is a good "old line Whig" document, teeming with ideas that 
were prominent in the three decades before the Civil War. Mr. 
Loring employs in his preface the overworked Pallas Athene com- 
parison to describe how "the nation . . . sprang to life from the 
constitution." With that conception of the way nations are born, 
almost anything can be proved as to our political system. Mr. 
Loring brings forward enough incidents of our history to prove that 
there have been many eminent statesmen who wished the constitu- 
tion to be construed as a paramount national authority, and many 
others who wished it not to be so construed. He thinks the former 
were " right," though he never indicates a consciousness of a possible 
distinction between the moral and the legal significations of the 
term. 

It is hard to speak too highly of the plan and purpose of three 
works issued by the Statistical Publishing Association, of Washing- 
ton, and edited by Thomas Hudson McKee. The Manual of Con- 
gressional Practice presents clearly and in very convenient form for 
reference pretty much everything that the average student wants to 
know about the actual process through which legislation is accom- 
plished by Congress. Not only the codified rules of the houses, but 
the unwritten customs are explained and illustrated, and the whole 
course of a measure is traced, from its introduction as a bill to its 
appearance on the statute book, with fac simile reproductions of 
many of the forms which it assumes in the interval. The Manual 
contains also much other information relative to the work of Con- 
gress which is not readily accessible elsewhere. In Inaugurals, 
1780-1893 and National Platforms of All Political Parties, 1789- 
1892, Mr. McKee has compiled matter which the political historian 
and the social philosopher alike will be pleased to find in this form. 
The Inaugurals contains a considerable amount of " padding " in the 
form of " Historic Notes," which are in some cases rather ridiculous. 
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Mr. Spencer Walpole, in his interesting volume entitled The Land 
of Home Rule (Longmans, 1893), gives an outline of the history 
of the Isle of Man from the earliest times till the present. Relying 
on original authorities, he discusses the origin of the population, the 
institution of the Tynwald, or open-air court, during the Norse 
period, the Scotch conquest and the history of the island under the 
Stanley family. Among other things, Mr. Walpole shows (page 113) 
that in Elizabeth's reign, in spite of the fact that the Manx retained 
their old institutions intact and that their ruler bore the title of 
king, the queen took possession of the island pending a dispute 
over the succession. James I regranted it, and Parliament passed 
a private act confirming the grantee in his possession. The act 
of 1765, by which the Isle of Man was revested in the crown of 
England, was passed in virtue of the supremacy of Parliament over 
all English dominions. Persistent smuggling provoked the measure, 
and its passage was one of the achievements of the Grenville 
ministry. But the policy thus inaugurated has not resulted in the 
full incorporation of the Isle of Man into the Kingdom of England. 
It sends no representative to Parliament ; it retains its Tynwald, 
though the "keys," or selected members, have become elected 
representatives, and the governor's council forms a sort of upper 
house of the legislature. The judicial power of the "keys" has 
gone to a regularly organized court. The governor, appointed by 
the crown, exercises large and increasing authority, while Parliament 
has confined its legislation almost wholly to finance and the 
regulation of trade. Land tenure and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
have long since been reformed, the rate of taxation is low, 
and the islands are prosperous under their system of home rule. 

M. Spuller's Lamennais (Paris, Hachette, 1892) is an admirable 
study of the career of that erratic genius who so dazzled France, 
and indeed all Europe, in the thirties. The peculiar traits of 
Lamennais' character are most skillfully brought out by the author, 
and in his treatment of the environment in which the abbi lived, he 
throws much light on the political and religious thought of the time. 
M. Spuller's work is purely objective and historical, and it is possible 
that this accounts for the absence of any comment on the obvious 
connection between the liberal ideas entertained by Lamennais 
before his final breach with Rome, and those of the recently devel- 
oped Catholic Republican party in France. 

The Revue International de Sociologie has been established to reflect 
and further the progress of thought in social studies that have become 
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fairly distinguishable from the older sciences of economics, law and 
politics, and are attracting many specially qualified investigators 
whose work will be materially aided by an organ of communication. 
It is ably conducted by M. Rene" Worms, and the publishers are A. 
Giard and E. Briere, Paris. The list of contributors includes most 
of the well-known French, German, English and American writers 
on demography, practical social problems and social philosophy. 
The articles have a rather wide range thus far, and the Revue would 
increase its usefulness by confining itself more closely to subjects 
that are neglected by other special periodicals. The departments of 
correspondence, book-reviews and notes promise well. We welcome 
the Revue and hope that it will do much to integrate and organize 
the sociological literature which of late has been growing rapidly, 
especially in Belgium and France. 

Otto Muhlbrecht's useful Wegweiser durch die Neuere Litteratur der 
Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften appears this year in a revised and 
greatly enlarged edition. (Berlin, Puttkammer und Muhlbrecht, 1893.) 
Unlike the Allgemeine Bibliographie of law and political science 
published monthly by the same firm, the Wegweiser does not aim at 
completeness : it consists of selected titles, but it includes about 
34,000. As far as German works are concerned, the selection is 
excellent ; for other countries it is not so good, and for England and 
the United States it is very defective. The scheme of classification 
is a good one ; but in assigning a book to its proper class it some- 
times happens that the back is regarded more that the inside — so, 
for example, Leist's Alt-Arisches Jus Gentium is absurdly placed 
under " Volkerrecht " instead of " Rechtsgeschichte." But the admir- 
able index, in which the same work is often entered three or four 
times, atones for such errors. 

A very attractive organization of our state bars and benches is 
proposed by Mr. John A. Wright, of the San Francisco Bar Asso- 
ciation, in a little book entitled How to Get Good Judges (San Fran- 
cisco, The S. Carson Co., 1892). He proposes, in effect, that the 
bar of each state be made a self-governing guild, divided into local 
chapters. Each chapter is to be governed by an elected "Council 
of Discipline." These councils, united in general assembly, are to 
determine (under the general law of the state) the requirements for 
admission to the bar, and to formulate a code of professional ethics. 
The single councils are to sit as courts for the trial of members of the 
bar charged with unprofessional conduct. Service on the councils is 
to be made compulsory. From these councils, which will presum- 
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ably represent the very best elements in the bar, all the higher 
judges are to be appointed. Vacancies in the highest courts of 
original jurisdiction (the superior courts) are to be filled by popular 
election, but only members of the councils are to be eligible. 
Vacancies in the highest appellate court (supreme court) are to be 
filled by promotion, judges of the superior courts being alone 
eligible, and the choice being made by a convention of all these 
judges. At the same time the judicial tenure is to be during good 
behavior, with provision for retirement at a certain age and a pen- 
sion ; and judicial salaries are to be made somewhat more nearly 
commensurate with the earnings of corporation lawyers. These are 
the most salient points of Mr. Wright's plan. It is worked out care- 
fully in its details, — even to the transitional provisions which would 
be required for its immediate introduction in California. It is, we 
fear, too good a plan to be adopted ; and in this sense only we are 
forced to call it Utopian. 



